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. 5. att of Mr. Calhoun that the success of Liberia was en- 

he New-Dork Colonization Journal |i 1 r igcial and delusive, for that the deconse of 

18 PUBLIQNED AT THB the existing colonists from the South, and the fuail- 
Colonization Office, 


ure to supply the vacuum for even a few years, 
"W BIBLE HOUSE, would result in the rapid bleading of the people of 
ORNER OF ASTOR PLACE AND FOURTH AVENUE, 


the said republic with the wild African savages by 
whom they are 
~~ In the mean time, the condition of our free colored 
population is a more fitting subject for Northern 
philanthropy than Southera slavery; and before 
the egate of our free blacks is en! by the 
addition of three millions of slaves, something should 
first be done in the way of philanthropy for that 
unfortunate class who, under the garb ot freedom, 
are far worse off than Southern slaves. Iilinois, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and other Northern 
States, have all their black laws, more or less strin- 
t, for the expulsion of free from their 
18, or to shut out that species of immigration. 
We believe that all the Southern Siates have their 
retaliatory laws of this kind, Ia a word, the “ free 
negro” lives only by suffrance in most of the States 
of the Union. te in philanthropic New-York and 
New-England he is not directly declared by law a 
vagrant, subject to expulsion, the schedule of his 
employments is so limited that he can fied but little 
to do. Placed between two fires—between the 
South and the North—what is to be the future des- 
tiny cf the free blacks of these United States ? 

urlow Weed  iuagents the establishment of a 
string of free co colonies among the Carib- 
bean islands; but whether he to make 
Hayti or Jamaica the basis of their government and 
confederation, he has not informed us. Fred. Doug- 
lass, George K. Downing, the oysterman, and others 
of the more intelligent free colored reformers, 
are dead against Liberia. This is their coun- 
try, and here they intend to stay, And yet 
it is evident that the time will soon arrive for 
something more definite, in the way of legis- 
lation upon free persons of color, than the retal- 
iatory anti-free black laws among the several 
States. Canada itself has ceased to be attractive 
to the free colored man, for the whites, even 
there, are beginning to rebel against any further 
increase of his brethren, We know of nothing 
better, for the present, than Liberia for the free 
colored exile of this country. Liberia is the place 
for him. There the caste of color is in his favor. 
There he may rise in the highest official positions, 
and there he may increase and multiply, and extend 
the area of freedom —_ The Caribbean 
islands are not the thing. They are appropriated. 

Liberia is the place. —New- York Herald. - 


Liberia is not the place. Nor are “ the islands in 
the Caribbean Seas” ee appropriated. We 
have waited long and anxiously to see our Govern- 
ment imbued with the wisdom and the patriotism 
which the consideration of this great question de- 
mands. And when the emergency presses hard 
enough, that degree of wisdom, we doubt not, will 
be imparted. Nor do we believe that day very 
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} FREE BLACKS—BMANCIPATION— 
SEPARATION. 
Ve find in Frederick Douglass's Paper an article 
edited to the Albany Evening Journal, wherein, 
as & commentary on an article from the New-York 
Herald, Mr. Weed, of the Journal, develops what 
he denominates “ a crude suggestion” of a plan for 
providing a home for the free people of color, and 
jor gradual emancipation. 

As Mr. Douglass makes no exception to it, 
and has deemed it of interest enough to have a 
place in his paper, we may venture, without impu- 
tation of unkindness, to transfer to our Journal the 
whole article—the Herald’s text and Mr, Weed's 
commentary. 

Mr. Weed, we perceive, does not propose im- 
mediate, unconditional emancipation, but suggests a 
plan similar to that so lung advocated by Henry 
Clay, President Madison, and other noble-hearted 
jouthern statesmen, He suggests « plan of grad- 

al emanctpation, and the use of the Western land 
fund to aid in transporting and settling the Americo- 
Africans in some tropical region, such as Domingo 
r the Sandwich Islands. He positively denies that 
iberia is the proper place to send them. As no 
‘ason is assigned for this dicta, we are left to fancy 
hat it may be, and, after considerable effort, can 
nagine none, unless the apprehension that Liberia 
is unpopular among the free people of color, Now, 
with all proper deference to the sagacity of Mr, | distant, for this large class of must svon be 
Weed, we feel sure that his proposal will meet provided for, The necessity will suggest the means, 

' > for “ where there is a witt there is away.” The 

with a far more intense opposition and unpopu- 


— f 1776 gave us a Franguw and 
larity with the whole South than Liberia has at on The cod Be bl A 
the North. 


veloped a Furron. The demand for quickened 
In the grandeur of theatre, the magnitude of po- | intvercommunication produced a Moxse, The de- 
pulations to be benefitted, the absence of political | plorable condition of our cvlored population ap- 
difficulties, the immensity of commerce to be de- peale eo sternly for amelioration, t * Providence 
<n : ‘ will ere long smite some rock from which s@ccor to 
veloped, Liberia presents vastly higher motives | ):. injured race will gush forth. Some master- 
than Domingo or the Sandwich Islands to the emi-| mind, some modern Moses, will be found to leed 
grant and to those who bear the burden of emigra- | hese children through their wilderness to another 
tion. In our judgment, Liberia presents a place |‘ promised land.” And that land may “ flow with 
for our colored population offering higher ad- 
vantayes and surrounded with fewer difficulties than 


milk and honey,” for enough such remains unap- 
propriated in the genial and prolific isles of the 
nd th . 
any other hitherto proposed. The children of Af- Fe 
rica owe a debt to their race, and there it is to be 
paid. 


slave. He would have 
something to animate and somet 








would know how to value and to enjoy it. 
system would work. 

We expect nothi 
either side. Such as Giddi 
one hand, and Toombs and 


this great work, We areas sure 


New-Jersey, and then waited for 
him a preacher, He watched da 
and months, looking out upon the 
preacher. His incredulous neighbors j 
finally a ship was cast ashore in sight 


and from that ship came his preacher, in the 


nearly forty years. 

Gerrit 
tempted colonization at home, But his 
situated in too cold a 


West did not prosper, as was hoped. 


direction, His aims and pur are 
and glorious ; but they are ai def 

terly impracticable means by which he seeks 
carry them out. 


Gerrit Smith was the man we 


“running reforms into the ground,” he 


purse to bear wisely upon all political and p 


his usefulness as a statesman. 
— 
SERFDOM IN RUSSIA. 


The island of 5t. Domingo, than which, in cl? 
mate, soil and productions, none more delightful 
evn be found upon the globe, is capable of sustain- 
ing the entive colored population of America. 
Aud with the authorities of that island an arrange- 
ment mutually advantageous could be made for all 
who would emigrate, The same is true of the Is- 
land of Porto Rico, most of whose fine sugar and 
coffee lands, hke those of St. Domingo, are wild. 
Porto Rico, too, might be purchased, for Spain 
does not value this island as she dues Cuba. But 
if their be objections to either or both, the Sind 
wich Islands, though less available on account of 
their remoteness, are equally desirable in other re- 
spects, and they are abuut to drop into our lap. 

But this enterprise must be taken in better spirit, 
with more of eula nt of views, and a browder 
philanthropy, then has yet been awakened. Lt must 
wot be done as they pass laws in some of our Western 
States, merely to * get rid of the negroes.” It must 
be no * Botany Bay” movement. We must not 
send these people off, reckless of their future con 
duion, On the contrary, their welfare must be 
guaranteed. Having planted a great colony of our 
vwo peuple in a genial chime, we mus taurture and 
cherwh it, first by aia and protection. and then by 
business relations whieh will result’ beneficially to 
both. They will furnish, in abundance, the teemi 
products of a tropical climate, in return for which 
we will send them Northern fabries, 

This enterprise should not, however, be confined 
to the free people of culur, h to most of them 
teould be made attractive, lt should be connected 
with one looking to gredual emancipavion—not un- 





the relations of chiefs and serfs. 


THE FREE BLACKS-——-NORTHERN PHILANTHROPY U8. 
NORTHERN LEGISLATION-—~ THE COLONIZATION 
QUESTION, 


Tus future destiny of the free colored population 
of the United States is one of the most perplexing 
although one of the most important questions of this 
age. lt is abundantly manifest that in this coun- 
try their position must mney be that of a 
distinct and inferior caste, with which it is impossi 
ble that the white race can ever amalgamate, It is 
equally evident that the amelioration of the de- 
graded condition of the free blacks of the North 
within the limits of this Union, always impractica- 
ble, has at length become almost utterly hopeless. 
The pressure of our European immigration ts fast 
filling up even the more menial employments, here- 
tofore the conceded prerogatives of the colored man. 
If there were nothing else arrayed against him than 
the overwhelming competition of the Eu 
laborer, his prospects in the North would be bad 
cnough ; but this competition is only one of the in- 
cidental disadvantages of his marked and pioseribed 
race, 

‘Lhe black man’s first and unconquerable difficulty 
is the stamp of inferiority and serviuude wiih which 
his Creator has marked him in bis physical and 
mental organization. All the laws of society from 
which he suffers are but the inevitable contingencies 
of this first inflexible law of nature. From time 
immemorial he has been the slave. of some hi 
type of the human family, or but a naked barbarian | lawful or impracticable emancipation, but that 
in @ state of social and political independence, The | which is just and voluntary, We are not among 
very highest advances in the scale of intelligence | those who desire or €Xpeet emancipation without 


which he has made have resulted from the Southern | compensation, though the madness that sometimes 
institution of slavery. The only promising atiempt 


been 


cal and social freedom. 


tions—wouid have been changed and modified. 


the subsequent freedom of higher value ? 
The followi 


of the efforts of the Em 


at the age of fifteen years, to be 
other words to have two free- 
dom days in each week, for which the owner shall 
receive an equivalent, determined as before, for that . 


Ill. Each slave, after two days of freedom have 
thus been purchased, to be at liberty to use those 


ute caartion os 


lan ; 
Coase, there will be antes ; for while in all else there 
is progress, the world will not stand still much 


is , if » would at once the 
i Byes ere ultimate Soin et the 
ing to work for, 
to elevate 
him. He would become better and more useful to 
himself and to his owner. And finally, when he 
had thus purchased his freedom by day's work, he 
Let 
Delaware, or Maryland, or Kentucky try how this 


, however, from ultras on 
and Garrison on the 
Levens on the other, 
lack either the temper or the desire to be useful. But 
some good man will yet be raised up to accomplish 
| ho buil hurch of hin was the 
believer w ult a church, ty years 


and weeks 
tlantic for his 
; but 

his church, 


of the late Rev. John Murray, who faithfully obeyed 
his Divine Master, in precepts and example, for 


ith, with a noble liberality, has at- 
8 were 
region, * And this was the 
= reason why Austin Steward’s —_ 
, a r. 


Smith has the heart to do all that is needed ; and 
the head too, if his “idea” could but take a ration! 


trul 
eaced yee 


Now a member of Congress, if 
knew before he 
the victim of fanaticism— when, instead of 


his giant intellect, his indomiuable energy, his ir- 
resistible eloquence, and his warm heart and — 
hilan- 


thropic enterprises—there would be no bounds to | pre 


Tue interesting subject discussed in the follow- 
ing article is introduced as not only interesting his- 
torically, but calculated to afford to the thoughtful 
valuable hints as to a process of beneficial emanci- 
pation of the multitudes of shaves held among the 
native tribes of Africa, and who, as one and another 
is embraced within the constantly expanding limits 
of Liberia, will need to be dealt with wisely in 
order to insure a peaceful and happy change in 


Indeed, had measures as judicious and gradual 
in our own land twenty years ago, and 
followed by a kind endeavor really to bring the 
Southern people, and especially the slaves, under 
the peaceful, humble, industrious, honest, and do- 
cile spirit of true religion, it might have gone far 
to reconcile all classes to begin the work of politi- 


At all events, those laws most repulsive to the 
North—such as the refusal of any legud marriage to 
the slave, and the ill-regulated and practically un- 
limited right of punishment, and the legal subjec- 
tion, on occasion of the settling of estates or process 
for collecting debts, of the slaves to sale to the 
highest bidder without regard to his family rela- 


In Liberia, the process of liberation of the native 
slave popularioa, as they become incorporated in 
the goverument, will be rapid, perhaps even too 
rapid fur the best interests of all classes, Would 
vot a process of dividing the lands, and giving the 
native slaves a legal right to become free by pay- 
ing « limited price, prove to them a process of edu- 
eation in industry and economy likely to render 


acoount of Russian serfdom, and 
Nicholas to abolish it, 
agrees substantially with that given by Dr, Baird 
w his ndamrable course of lectures at the Smithso 
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remove a pre} universal in Germany—a 
dice confirmed and mee 
have long resided in Russia, It is not my 
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sudden development of free institutions, will not 

only contemplate with respect and admiration the 
— s spread of lib egeey: = the safe and 
grad of liberty, bat wi like myself, 
not hesitate to proclaim the Emperor Nicholas, so 
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bs threatens such # consummation. nian Institute. He stated that before any of the! was the first stage of freedom for the serfs, ’ Araic Slave- 

at self government with which the black man stands he public domain, wisely used, may be made | measures detailed in the following artinte were | became Crown peasants, held their dwellings and a| West Coast oF oun ae Y 
credited in history is the republic of Liberia, es-| the beacticent means, with the consent of the slave | ad » that the Emperor, in full couneil of his et be se ile boredinaty Get frava the € : ees po the apg ded 
tablished and conducted by liberated slaves from | States, of working ouremancipation, We now only | Mineters, declared bis anxious wish to abolish | and paid y for the same a sum total of five | gos, we 4 heahh of - there 
our Southern States, And it has been doubied | ylanee at the plan, Atier apportionng wre ball serfdom, Couet Romanaff wld him that the a ck aut each male ; | extinguished. pe 
whether Liberia would continue to prosper as amu! that domain to the several States, let the pro-| Measure was premature ; that the minds of the no-| a rent welch, » te the gata exportation, but there ens 
independent State beyond the preseut generation jorede of the other ball be held as an emancipabun bles were not prepared fur it; aod that, appealing | many, the very poorest farm is not to be had, '0 ey. payee ted Pp » 
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@ld Reports of the N. ¥. Colonization Seciety.—We 
desire to possess a full set of the Annual Reports of the New-York City 
and State Colonization Societies, from the beginning until now. Our 
Office is quite destitute, and any friends of Colonization who possess 
the Reports previous to the year 1849 will confer a great favor by send- 
Ang them by mail or by some friend to our office. 
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BXPEDITION FOR LIBERIA. 

Eanty in October it has been contemplated to 
send from New-York a vessel to afford a free pass- 
age to as many emigrants as desire an opportunity. 
This will be effected, unless the company of sixty 
perso™ now getting ready to go from Pennsylvania 
shall decide to sail from New-York; in which case 
the expedition may be deferred until the first of 
November. 

— 
A PERTINENT INQUIRY 
' ZATIONISTS. 

Tue inhuman cruelty and practical absurdity of 
the Colonization scheme are thus pithily illustrated 
by a writer in Frederick Douglas's Paper: 

“Most of the Liberian colonists have gone forth 
from the Southern States—say six-sevenths of 
them, that is six thousand. How far they were 
acclimated is proven in this way: of the whole 
number sent to Liberia during the last thirty years, 
there has been no increase; some 7000 sent, and 
the present population only 7000. Now, had they 
remained in the slave States in America, their in- 
crease would have been 25 per cent., as per census. 
Hence, they have lost 25 per cent. by emigrati 
Pretty hard ccstinating, ¢ at. In the meantime. 
the colony has received, in cash from this country, 
an average of $40,000 a year, in all $1,200,000. 
Suppose this sum had been devoted to the improve- 
ment of some 7000 colored persons in the land of 
their birth, giving them instruction as mechanics, 
artisans, men of business, and as professional men, 
would they not have advanced further, and been 
better able to advance civilization, than the 7000 in 
Liberia? It is not too late for us to begin the 
experiment.” 

We have cut the above from the Pennsylvania 
Freeman, as illustrating the peculiar kind of charity 
and fairness which goes to constitute an abolitionist 
of a certain sort. ‘ Inhuman cruelty” is the epi- 
thet which Rev. Mr. McKim uses to describe the 
Colonization scheme, and justifies his term by an 
extract which simply dénies that the people of 
Liberia had increased on their own numbers. How 
slender a basis such a fact is, can readily be appre- 
ciated if we consider that the free colored popula- 
tion of the State of New-York presents for ten 
years past, not only no increase, but an actual de- 
crease of numbers! If a lack of increase in Libe- 
ria argues it “inhuman cruelty” to send colored 
men there, does not the decrease of colored men 
here argue the “ cruelty” of letting them be free 
in a free State ? 

Again, on this principle, how “ inhumanly cruel 
and absurd” were the men who aided and encour- 
aged Europeans to seek freedom and privilege by 
colonization in America! ‘“ Nearly one half of the 
Plymouth emigrants died in the course of four 
months, and at the end of ten years they had only 
300. The first three attempts to plant a colony in 
Virginia failed ; and in six months 90 of the 100 
settlers who landed at Jamestown perished. Sub- 
sequently, in an equal period, they were reduced 
from 500 to 60; and after 9000 people had been 
sent thither, only 1800 survived. In the colony of 
North Carolina, twenty-six years after its first set- 
tlement, there were only 787 taxable inhabitants. At 
Ibberville, La., of 2500 colonists landed in thirteen 
years, only, 400 survived. At New-Orleans they 
perished by hundreds. And yet, what a nation, 
what an empire, has arisen from these small begin- 
nings |" How much more prosperous has been the 
colony of Liberia! 

In these references we give Mr. McKim, and the 
writer whose “ pithy” remarks he quotes, a key to 
what it is manifest they do not understand, viz. : 
The work of Colonization is not to be judged sim- 
ply by the trials and disasters or successes of the 
first colonists, but by the magnitude of those bless- 
ings which, by these trials, they are attempting to 
establish and develop in Africa. 

The “pithy” writer, in his estimate of expenses, 
considers the money received by the Colonization 
Society as if expended simply on the seven thou- 
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sand 
makes no account of @ work of 
in extirpating an extemsive and sla ; 


of suppression, by numerous treaties, of the horrid 
rites of barbarous superstitions; of hundreds of 
thousands of natives by treaty bound to peace and 
excited to industry; of a new government, based 
upon religious, civil, and personal liberty, upon one 
of the darkest seats of tyranny which ever existed. 
He looks forward with no hope to anticipate the 
gradual but sure extension of Christianity and lib- 
erty in Africa, nor counts it of value that the colored 
race are there more than in all the rest of the world 
vindicating by successful experiment their capacity 
for all the duties, as well as blessings, of a true 
freedom. 

If the friends of Colonization could contract 
their views to so narrow a question as the oné sug- 
gested by this “ pithy” writer, few of them would 
deem the object worthy of consideration at an age 
when the whole world is opened for enlarged mea- 
sures of humanity and Christian philanthropy. 

—_——»>—_—- 
LATE FROM AFRICA. 

By an arrival from Cape of Good Hope, the 
English papers have news from Cape Vincent as 
late as July; at which time Commodore Mayo was 
at that place and about to sail for Porto Praya, at 


which place the present flag-ship of that squadron 


. | was waiting to be relieved. 


The English cruisers still find themselves very 
busy in efforts to repress the slave-trade, which at 
the Bight of Benin is still attempted with some 


success. 
—_ ~<a 


REASONS 


WHY ALL THE FRIENDS OF THE COLORED RACE SHOULD 
PROMOTE THE ENTERPRISE OF THR AMERICAN COLONI- 
ZATION SOCIETY. 


1. Ive aims are benevolent. It seeks to colonize, 
with their own consent, free people of color in the 
land of their ancestors, and through their means 
to introduce civilization and the gospel to the eighty 
millions of pagan barbarians in Africa. 

2. Its success hitherto has been great, in com- 
parison with the amount of the means it has em- 
ployed. It has in an eminent degree elevated the 
civil and social condition of eight thousand colored 
persons, and organized them into an independent, 
free, self-governed nation, enjoying a greater extent 
of civil and religious liberty, and a political system 
better calculated to promote the advancement of 
its citizens in every department of civilization, than 
is to be found elsewhere without the boundaries of 
the United States. 

8. By means of the African Republic which it 
has founded, it has furnished the most effectual 
hindrance to the slave-trade which has yet been 
devised, and has extirpated it from more than five 
hundred miles of coast which had furnished its 
greatest supplies. 

4. It affords a more hopeful means for the intro- 
duction of civilization and Christianity to the whole 
continent of Africa than has ever been unfolded. 
It is daily presenting to the observation of her 
barbarian tribes the spectacle of well-ordered 
Christian communities, and bringing them in contact 
with an unadulterated gospel, all the institutions 
of civilization, and the rule of a government of 
law. 

5. The infant State which is under its patronage 
contains numbers of native youth in a course of 
religious training, and with means of education, 
which, with the blessing of Providence, may be ex- 
pected to prepare them to become devoted mission- 
aries to all the sons and daughters of Africa. 

6. This State now furnishes a foothold and de- 
fense to the missionaries of the American Churches, 
and greatly facilitates their benevolent exertions in 
favor of the unevangelized Africans, 

It is not an answer to these reasons that the 
Colonization enterprise is not a cure for slavery, nor 
that its present means are inadequate to the great 
work of regenerating al/ the free colored of 
America, or the countless millions of Africa. 

In the first place, it does not profess to furnish 
a remedy for slavery. It is true that many of its 
friends believe that its influence tends to its ultimate 
overthrow, and that this will be accomplished by 
the operation of a variety of instrumentalities, to 
arise from the circumstances produced from time to 
time in the progress of the work of colonizing the 
free and emancipated negroes of this country. 
Yet the enterprise meddles not with the question 
of slavery further than to aid the emancipated to 
emigrate to a land where none of its remnants or 
taints will hang about and depress them. The 
Colonization Society finds the institution of slavery 
intimately interwoven with the framework of soci- 
ety and the civil government, and the question of 
its abolition embarrassed with difficulties of magni- 
tude and complexity, over which a great portion of 
the American people have no control. It, however, 
beholds a field of benevolence to the African race 
accessible to its influences, and labors in it, hoping 
to do something for down-trodden humanity, while 
leaving the question of the removal of slavery from 
the American soi] to the further of 
Providence. In this course, it throws no 
difficulties in the way of those who attempt by di- 
rect means its solution. That there may be found 
among the supporters of the enterprise 
antuated by other than benovelent viowe, on fiend 
of Colonization need deny. Such are found asso- 
ciated in almost every scheme of benevolence. It 
is not the lovers of justice only who uphold the 
laws of the land; not the religious only who build 
churches and sustain them; not the humane 





who contribute to relieve human distress.’ The 


o 


the 


lie odium, or some other unworthy motive, may aid 
in relieving human distress, And yet, who ever 
contended that the laws should not be maintained, 
churches should not be built, the 1 should 

heal ont We op 


views are not their own, Their office is with the 
free people of color and with Africa. They believe 
that there is room for even large exertions of bene- 
volence within these limits. There are upon our 
soil nearly three-quarters of a million of persons 
nominally free, but practically suffering many if not 
most of the evils of slavery. Whatever the cause 
may be, whether a cruel prejudice alone, or other 
difficulties, the fact exists, and for many years has 
refused to yield to the efforts of philanthropy to do 
it away. It is true these bear no shackles 
on their limbs, but, with slight allowance, in this 
respect alone are they distinguished from the hu- 
man chattels bought and sold in the public markets. 
Every white boy uader our political institutions 
may aim, with good hope of success, at attaining 
every social or civil distinction which integrity 
and talent and worth can command; but the son of 
the free negro, no matter what his moral worth, 
his genius, his learning, or his wealth, has no such 
future before him. He can never hope to achieve 
a social equality with his neighbor; all the leading 
avenues to professional and political distinction are 
closed against him. The fact is sufficient to palsy 
his energies and chill every aspiration for advance- 
ment. It does more; it renders him an easy prey 
to vice and crime. The statistics of crime show 
this. The of offenses committed by 
blacks in the free States is far beyond that which 
their numbers will account for; and this is owing, 
not to any greater proclivity to vice in them than in 
the white race, but to the unhappy circumstances 
which consign them to depravity and misery. The 
Colonization enterprise affurds a remedy for this 
evil. It offers a home and country to the free man 
of color; one where the abused but beautiful motto 
of the French republicans is an embodied truth: 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” It has placed 


Hl 


Liberia has sprung into existence the onl 


upon the Eastern Continent organized under a 
written constitution emanating from the people. 
Its language is the language of the only free peo- 
ple upon the earth, and it is enriched with the 


choicest literature of Christianity and of 
liberty. No infant nation ever inherited a 
boon. It has a country of surpassing fertility, 
natural resources capable of being developed 
beyond conception, and a climate adapted to 
constitution of the negro. Add to this that 
cheered with the dympathy and good-will 
most powerful civilized nations, and it may 
regarded as the most attractive home ever 
to the black man. The friends of the 
believe they may, for the sake of the free 
color who is willing to emigrate to this 
the aid of the benevolent, notwithstanding it 
no direct blows at slavery among us. The friend 
of the slave who is the friend of the slave 
who simply seeks to rive the shackles from his 
limbs, but cares not for the emancipated man, con- 
tracts his benevolence within too narrow limits to 
merit the name of a philanthropist. The advocates 
of Colonization ask no one to refrain from any effort 
which promises to relieve human suffering and secure 
the elevation of any portion of the human family. 
They simply ask a fair examination of their enter- 
prise when claims of other enterprises of benevo- 
lence are considered. 

Secondly. It is not pretended that their enter- 
prise, with no more means than are at present em- 
ployed, is adequate to the removal of evils under 
which the freed man labors. It is obvious that a few 
thousand dollars a year contributed by individual 
benevolence cannot remove to Africa all the freed 
men of our country, The few thousand dollars a 
year which fitted out the early expeditions from 
England to America never brought the millions 
who now boast of citizenship in our nation, But 
the small expenditures of the early years of our 
country laid the foundations of our broad republic ; 
and, with the smiles of Providence, the few thousand 
dollars which are annually expended in African 
Colonization will in like manner lay and make sure 
the foundations of a glorious republic, which may 
one day rival our own in greatness. We now need 
20 contributions of benevolence to draw annually to 
our shores hundreds of thousands of emigrants from 
other lands, no one of whom can have half the in- 
ducements to make this his home which Liberia 
will offer to the black man of America... . 
What-has been done and what is doing is but the 
first sprinkling of the seed, which will inevitably 
produce an abundant harvest. 

Thirdly. The bearings of the enterprise on 
Africa are full of Hitherto, no agency 
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only | bas been contrived so full of promise to her benig ht- 


ed children. For thousands of years her history 


Ae 


middle passage have been little deeper in dye than the 
ordinary cruelties suffered by the African slave on 
his native soil at the hands of his African master. 


most oppressive types of petty despotism, have been 
interwoven. These features of Africa have made 


come the purchasers of her sons and daughters. 
For many years Christian benevolence has attempt- 
ed to carry the light of the gospel to her hapless 
children; but experience has demonstrated that 
the white teacher is comparatively powerless upon 
her shores, and indicated distinctly that Providence 
has destined the black man to bear Christianity 
and civilization to his brethren. Liberia now 
furnishes a door for the missionary to the 

of Africa; a door that is to be entered by their 
brethren after the flesh. Every one of the ciroum- 
stances by which it is surrounded indicates that it 
is to extend its borders, and incorporate in its gov- 
ernment and under its institutions millions of the 
native tribes, and that all these shall be under the 
direct influence of civilisation and evangelical reli- 
gion. How soon the infant nation shall attain its 
full development, is simply a question of time. 
This time may be hastened by the fostering care 
of benevolence, or it may be retarded. But the 
seed has been sown, and the harvest will follow. 
Every well-instructed emigrant from America adds 
to its strength, and creates a freeman from one but 
nominally free; every hundred, the germ of a 
community richer in its future than were the Pil- 
grims of the Mayflower, to set before the worship- 
pers of stocks and stones the practical workings of 
civilization and a pure faith. 

Lastly. It may be fairly urged that there is 
now no enterprise having for its end the improve- 
ment and happiness of the colored race which is 
practically so successful. Earnest and 
efforts have been making in our free States for 
nearly a quarter of a century to put an end to negro 
slavery in this country. Immense sums of money 
and a great amount of exertion have been expended 
in the endeavor, and yet the system endures and no 
relaxation of its evils are visible, while a genera- 
tion of masters and slaves and of those engaged in 
the enterprise have gone to their graves. During 
the same period, nearly one hundred white mission- 
aries of the cross have laid down their lives on the 


Reader, if you love to take from the ills of suffer- 
ing humanity ; if you wish well to the colored race ; 
if you believe in effecting practicable good, although 
it may not equal all you might desire, candidly and 
honestly inquire whether the Colonization enter- 
prise is not worthy of your sympathy and support. 


fore the revolutionary war; and in answering one 
of those advocating coercion, he at once exposes the 
cruelty and heartlessness of his opponents, and at 
the same time incidentally gives very clear testi- 
mony both to the fact that Englishmen were chiefly 
instrumental in enslaving the Africans, and to the 
hostility of the eolonists to the slave-trade, it being 
one of the causes of revolt. 


Exraact rrom Epuunn Burke's Sreecau.— 
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BAPTIST CHURCHES IN LIBERIA. 
From an account of the Baptist churches, pre. 
pared by Rev. Eli Ball, who visited them last year, 
we condense the following table, showing eleven 
churches and five hundred and eighty-four com 
Date of No. of 
Names of Oharches. Location. Orgenizat'’n. Oom'v 
Providence, ........ Monrovia, ........ 1621......18 
New-Georgia,...... Newent baees ee .8 
SE anend Millsburg,........1834...... 20 
U ell,. .. . Louisiana, . ccc: i 
Bassa OCove,........ Buchanan, . a... : 
ree eperine: Bao ange 
stile... Guecnvtila, Nees... .t80 
New-Virginia, ..... St. Pauls River,....1847...... 41 
Caldwell, ......... Caldwell,.... .... 1851. 16 
— j—_—_——_ 


DEATH OF HON. HILLARY TBAGE. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL OF LIBERIA. 

Tue Republic has indeed lost one of its brightest 
and most cultivated intellects in the death of Mr. 
Teage. It will be hard to fill his place with a 
successor of equal intellectual fitness. Mr. Teage, 
for many years preceding his death, was pastor of 
the Baptist Church of Monrovia, and had also suc- 
cessively filled the offices of Secretary of State and 
member of the Senate for some years. 


the effort, and was among those who, by the di 
asters of Sherbro, took refuge at Sierra Leone 
Mr. Teage’s father finding his trade as a saddier 
very profitable at Sierra Leone, was tempted to 
remain there several years, during which period 
his property was rapidly increased ; and when in 
1826 he removed to Monrovia, he at once became 
& successful merchant, using his capital with great 


In this instance, as in numerous others, the 
parents experienced the trials of one of old, who, 
pitching his tent over toward Sodom, for the ad- 
vantage of more rapid gains, found ii resulted in 
the highest injury to his children. While at Sierra 
Leone, young Teage was a great favorite as well as 
admirer of the British officers connected with the, 
army and naval gorces, and was easily led to 
imitate their excesses. Here was laid the founda- 
ion of a habit of intemperance, which never ceased, 
even after he had become a church member and 
minister, to annoy him with its sad influences. Oh ! 
how bitterly did he groan, being in bondage, and 


acquirements, might seem to need explanation, the 


| fact that he was not as high in office as in erudition. 


Dears ww Lapgria.—We have letters before us 
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vons of H D. Evans, Esq., in Baltimore, and in 
‘ye season the United States once more for 
Africa, where he has ever since discha the 
duties of his office with honor and usefulness, 
With the aid he will have from the officers connected 
with the Government, the Board doubt not that he 
will be able to fill his new position as well as he 
has filled his recent one.” 
> 
LETTER FROM Gov. M'GILL—EXTRACTS. 
Haarza, Care Paras, January 28, 1853. 
JOHN BH. B. LATROBE, ESQ., President MJ, State Col, Soe. 

Praosrentry or Care Patwas.—I am happy to 
inform you that nothing has transpired within the 
last half year injurious to the peace and tranquillity 
of the Colony. 

We are blessed in having an abundance of grain 
and ober articles of food to supply all the wants of 
the colomsts; the steady and increasing demand for 
mechanicateqnd other labor leaves no industrious 
man = means of procuring all of the ne- 
cessaries ana \Qany of the luxuries of life. 

There are How in pi of erection in the 
Colony eleven dwelling-houses, owned by young 
men raised in the Colony ; besides these a large stone 
church is being erected by the Methodists. A 
stone building designed for a Female Orphan Asy- 
lum has been commenced by the Protestant Epis- 
copal missionaries. There is a and unusual 
demand for all kinds of building materials, having 
the effect to produce a vast increase of prices. It 
will be difficult for your agent to procure a suffi- 
ciency of materials for the construction of houses 
for the last immigrants. In anticipation of the 
great scarcity and high price of plank and lumber, 

strove to make arrangements for procuring it at 
Sinoe, where it is abundant and cheap, in exchange 
for articles that were unsaleable in our market ; but 
the loss of the Ralph Cross, and of the articles*al- 
luded to defeated my purpose. I must now purchase 
imported lumber whenever it is offered for sale. 

he colonists are persevering in their labors to- 
wards the production of coffee for exportation, and 
I feel pretty certain that their labors will be re- 
warded with success. The usual quantum of po- 
tatoes, cassad«, corn, &c., for home consumption is 
being raised ; so that | can safely say that we are 
well provided against the poselbilisy of famine for 
the next twelve months. 

Comretirion or Barrisn Trapers.—Our trade 
with interior tribes, and in the vicinity of the Colo- 


——$— 


Cor ny on the seaboard, has been at a positive stand- 
Pizerstill for the last four or five months; and but for 
an alour small boats, which enable us to send from sixty 
demeto eighty miles to the leeward, we should be entirely 


Use cut off from —_ 


The two last voyages, all of our 


ont boats have returned in ballast, as the English 


tre 


traders, with whom we cannot successfully compete, 
line the entire ext®nt of our coast from this to ‘Tabou. 
A number of these, who have been compelled to 
leave the Liberian coast because of the rigid en- 
forcement of the revenue laws, have transferred 
themselves to this part of the coast, where they can 
land their goods and traffic with the natives within 
sight of, and even whilst lying at anchor in our 
port. This is ruinous to our private interests, as well 
as to the public revenue. 

Deatn or Kine Fareman.—King Freeman died 
in the early part of the present month without 
naming a successor to the throne, The intimate 
and friendly relations that had so long existed be- 
tween the deceased King and our government, and 
motives of sound policy, induced us to render the 
deceased ertraordimary funeral honors. Beneath 
the flag of our Colony, with the attendance of all 
the civil officers and the entire military, his remains 
were borne to their final resting-place. A 
number of natives from neighboring tribes were here 
at the funeral, and, as is customary, all were under 
arms ; there was a great deal of gunpowder con- 
sumed, and all were delighted with our demon- 
strations of sorrow. P 

In consideration of the funeral honors rendered 


‘ the king, it was conceded to us that no one was 


required to drink the “red water ;” we have there- 
fore been instrumental in saving the lives cf some 
half-dozen persons who were accused of “ making 
witch for King.” 

Ye..ow Witt wave Kive.—The privilege was 
also granted us of naming the successor to the 
throne, who was acknowledged and crowned pre- 
vious to the interment of his predecessor, an inno- 
vation on the African rules such as has never before 
been known or permitted on this coast. William I., 
alias Yellow Will, or Peroh Neh, now fills the 
throne, and we stand pledged to sustain and protect 
him from sediion, conspiracy and rebellion, as long 
as he keeps faith with our government. Yellow 
Will is well known to Dr. Hall as one of the most 
intelligent, kindly disposed, and influential men in 
the country ; for natural abilities he is equalled by 
but few of our American Colonists. 

The King is already making efforts for the intro- 
duction of civilized customs and laws among his 
subjects; | am forced to admonish him of the dan- 

ers that are likely to result from his too rash'y un- 
Sertaking the immediate work of reform. 

The immigrants per Ralph Cross have lost but 
one of their number in acclimating, and that one an 
infant eleven months old. 

Three of the shipwrecked seamen belonging to 
the Ralph Cross have become citizens ; the remain- 
der have taken or ship as hands on 
board of different vessels bound for the United 
States. - ph c 

James Stark, a passenger in the Ral ross, 
who was sent out we lady of Virginia to visit all 
the different settlements on the coast, and to fix 
upon a home for twenty or more who await his re- 
turn ang report previous to emigrating, has decided 
upon this Colony as being superior to all others on 
the coast ; and as he has not been furnished with | 
the means of defraying his expenses back, | give you 
the information, that it may be communicated to bis 
mistress. | might have secured him a in 
this vessel, but as 1 have no orders for any such 


expenditure, and the lady might have altered her 
mind, or be dead, | have not made him the offer ; 
he will write to the lady. 


Revexor anv Porsox.—Please receive the long- 
promised copy of the treaty for the partial 
sion of the saucy-wood ordeal ; which has already 
enabled us to save nine persons from almost cer- 
tain death. The natives occupying the towns near 
us are divided into clans, between whom feuds 


large | New-York, now of Queen's College, Cambridge, 


have existed for ages. Their malice is gratified 
accusations against each -other, which re- 
sults in the accused being subjected to the ordeal. 
Should he recover from the effects of the poison, 
he bides his time, and seeks revenge; should he be 
destroyed, his relatives feel bound to seek an op- 
portunity for retaliation on the family of his aceus- 
ers. Thus there is a tendency to the perpetuation 
of the system. Whenever we have resoued an in- 
dividual of one clan, it follows almost invariably 
that we are required to perform a similar kindness 
for their opponents ; in such instances we are sure 


of the aid and influence of the interested relatives. that 


Without the natives being aware of it, we manage 
to make their feuds contribute to the success of our 
humane undertakings. We trust that, through Pro- 
vidence, this government will soon be able to put a 
stop entirely to this murderous custom. 

Eriscorat Missiox.—Bi Payne made ap- 
plication, and has obtained a grant of a piece of 
tand on the Cape near the light-house, whereon to 
construct a stone building, designed for a Female 
Orphan Asylum. The property is not wansferable, 

reverts to this C— upon the abandon- 
ment of the objects for which it was granted. The 
foundation of the house is completed, and the work 
is going on ; the building will prove quite an orna- 
ment to that part of our town, and occupies a posi- 
tion that will make it visible a great distance at sea. 
The objects of the institution solid advan- 
to the many orphan females of our Colony. 
he Protestant Mission are doing much 
real good in Liberia, and are emulating the Method- 
ists, whose influence and usefulness has hitherto 
been predominant. We wish ald success in their 
good work. 
—_~-_——_ 


MISSION AT CAPE PALMAS — THE 
GREBO LANGUAGE. 

Osservine a notice of the enlargement of the 
mission at Cape Palmas, which we subjoin, we also 
append an extract from “A Brief Grammatical Anal- 
ysis of the Grebo Language,’ from the pen of Rev. 
J. Leighton Wilson, who reduced the language to 
form, and published over ten thousand copies of his 
publication among the natives. Mr. Wilson con- 
siders the Grebo, Bassa, Kroo, and many other lan- 
guages, cognate and of common origin from the 
Manoo people; 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL MISSION AT CAPE PALMAS. 

Since the publication of our last number, the 
Rev. Mr. Rambo, of the African Mission, has ar- 
rived in this country, on a short leave of absence. 
He left the station at Cape Palmas on the 17th of 
December, at which time the missionaries generally 
were enjoying a degree of health, and were 
actively and cheerfully employed. 

Since the return of Pishop Payne to the seat of 
his missiog, active measures have been commenced 


by him for more vigorous and enlarged operations. 
These, under the ma S Oe must add greatly 
to the efficiency of his plans, although (in connec- 


tion with the additional laborers required) the 
will involve a very considerable increase of expend 
iture. 

The Rev. A. Russell, an experienced minister of 
the Methodist connection, had become a candidate 
for orders with Bishop Payne. 

The Foreign Committee have appointed to the 
same mission the Rev. Alex. Crummell, former! 
rector of the Church of the Messiah, (eolored,) 

land. Mr. Crummell will proceed direct from 
tend to the coast of Africa. 

The vip vA ae me have . considera- 
tion several additional applications for appointment 
to the African mission.— Virginia Colonizationist. 


SOME GENERAL REMARKS ON THE GREBO LANGUAGE. 
« The poverty of the language in point of words 
themsel 


is a stri feature. The ves, as 
their intercourse with civilized nations increases, and 
t and reflection are 


their own powers of 
more extensively developed, feel cramped in the use 
and are to adopt a 


of their own _ = 
large number of foreign w which they readil 
do, by giving them a vowel termination. : 
no words to correspond with think, forget, : 
happy, remember, consent, scold, agree, watch, co. 
band, wife, de. To say ‘1 think,’ a native would 
render it na wora ye, i, e., ‘my heart (mind) says ;’ 
‘forget,’ a hinuna Yosefi-ah te, i. e., ‘he by 
Joseph's thing ;’ ‘ angry,’ a pla si ne, i, e., ‘ his liver 
burns,’ or, eh ya mu krah wad, i. e., ‘it has raised 
a bone inside of my breast ;’ ‘happy,’ pla ble ne, 
* liver is settled ;’ ‘remember,’ a woro bli ne kwah, 
i. e., ‘his heart held it in hand ;’ ‘scold,’ a podi na 
iru, i. e., ‘he spoke him badly ;’ ‘consent’ and 
‘agree,’ a wai ne, i. e., ‘he wil is; ‘ wateb,’ wu 
no yimu, i. ¢., ‘keep them to look.’ ‘* Husband,’ 
guebiya, i. e., ‘a man;’ ‘ wife,’ gnina, ‘a woman.’ 
An iron pot is kobo-yah, i. e., ‘ white man’s pot.’ 
Pipe is tamaiyab, i. e.,‘iobaceo pot.’ Umbrella 
is d kai, i. e., ‘cloth house.’ A ship, kobo- 
tonh, ‘white man’s canoe.’ Horse, kobosob, 
i The language sal highly gue 

“ Is high! tive. When 
aslo vlna Cotate then an. mane, i. ¢., ‘m 
rice is hatehed.’ ‘To smoke, they say, a nah . 
yab, i. e., ‘he is drinking his A ‘It is injured 
cr spoiled,’ they say, eh bi bw | . @., it passes dog.’ 
‘He is twelve years old,’ they say, a nuna yede 
Pot. i. e., ‘he has made twelve years.’ ‘ He 

drunk,’ bah ni na,‘ ram works him.’ ‘ Sea-sick,’ 
idu ni na, i.e, ‘the sea works him.’ To say ‘it 
lightens,’ yau a i, i.e., ‘the sky he winks his 
eyes.” To shunden, t is-teh mane, ‘the thunder 


bawls.’ Nuh hie, ‘the rain talks.’ Heide bi baka, 
‘ darkness lays on very hard.’ To-morrow, 
mi-gna mu, i. e., ‘ the day that is going to give , 


To consider, mi na luh yimu, ‘1 am going to 
my head.’ You think me crasy, they would say, 
woro ye na luh wede, ‘you heart says my head 
broken.’ To say ‘1 am cold,’ khe ni mii, i. e., 
‘cold works me; morning is, i, @., ‘ the 
day's child or children. mock, they say, 
senane-na na wuna,i.¢.,‘he has measured my 


To say, ‘he saw an in his dream,’ 
thep weuld sender Mi, 0 yide enge 
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visited by Rev. Mr. Balt, will not be overlooked by 

the careful reader, and are an ample refutation of 

many evil surmises which are uttered by the oppo- 

nents of j 

From the Home and Foreiga Journa). 
AFPRICA. 


Lipentan Missrons.—It is known that our es- 
teemed brother Ball was deputed during the last 
year to visit the stations under our care on the west- 
ern coast of Africa, The advantage accruing was 
in various ts 


with the small_ex ¥. Valuable 
information has oy secured, which could not 
otherwise be obtained. We have requested bro- 


ther Ball to furnish some reference to his brief visit 
to the coast, believing it would be 
our readers. The following allusions are given by 
him : 


Ss 


Journal of Brother Ball. 


Mowrovia.—While our bark was slowly mov...g 
up the harbor, under a gentle breeze, and when 
we were about two miles our three 
canoes came out to us, manned with six Kroomen. 
These native canoes are wy the tranks of 
large trees, are light, are usually rowed 
by two or spare bentunie, cash one hating @ chest 
broad paddle. The men sit on their heels while 
rowing their canoes, and are without clothing. 
When they came alongside our bark, they wrap 
their waist-cloth on, while their bodies and 
were uncovered. They are tall, well-built, and 
athletic men. Some of them yy front a 
sharpened to a point, and the back of their 8 
is shorn. The tative beatenen ane ves polite, and 
speak their native , and beckon English. 

any have been on within three or four 
hours; some came to work, and some 

t fish and fruit for us. 

This harbor is a beautiful sheet of water, and 
the evergreen forest trees present a charming sight 
to one just from sea. 

As there had been twelve cases of smal|-pox and 
varioloid on board during the voyage, we could not 

on shore until a heal 

The doctor, after the usual examination, de- 
cided that we may go on shore without being sub- 
jected to quarantine, 1 shall visit the city early 


to-morrow morning. 


Tuesday, March 16th.—At an early hour I was 
taken on (wbout one mile from the bark), and 
called at the hotel for breakfast. After refreshi 


myself with a good African breakfast, I was visi 
by some of the members of our church, by whom | 
was introduced to President Roberts, the Besseterp 
of State, Hon. Hillary Teage, &c. 

Monrovia does not present the most imposing 
omens: and yet, as it is comparatively a new 
ty, and built up by free of color from 
ene © ny with a most abundant, it 
urnishes a specimen of industry, economy and per- 
severance that reflects honor on the inhabitenta. 


srsight. There isa coating of grease the 
which gro 


of any description to cut it up. The houses 
ee Cae oe aay ; there are some 


neue influence. ‘I'he prospects of Monrovia are 


After sper the day in calls, gather- 
ing atorention, eo returned to bark. “Ther. 
mometer 89°. 


Sr. Pavt’s River.—About sunrise the 
day 1 went on shore, and after partaking of a 
hastily prepared, I entered a boat, which had been 
previously engaged, for a trip up the St. Paul's 
river. ¢ boat was manned with five Kroomen. 
As we moved off from the wharf, the boatmen 
sounded their halloo, “sy sy sy,” “ 
matshoo,”’ and up the beautiful Stockton creek we 





lided. In a few moments we were under the 
of the o trees that thick 

ly studded the banks. As my object was 

our mission stations, I had no time to 

the beauties of an 

boatmen on until we reached Ne 

* wer about twelve miles from 

ere | was warmly greeted 
who had heard me preach 
affectionately of brethren 
dus, Baynham, &e. 

There is a ehurch 
a school of 40 ren, The 
body, but is united. The 
w Bro. Harden is the 
is the teacher of the ‘ 

town 
miles to New Sestdie’ co Guedbien onc 
Secee of the Bedidingn onset 
ed. The streets are 
by native trees. ; 

Some De Sate Gan @ of about 
eighty members, t was organized twenty 
ago. lis have been Cary, Teage, War- 
ae i ha dw and cOchbehebed 

time. There is a and a 
— The is of plank, with 
cy 
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have never seen more 


day than | saw-in Monrovia. At 
turned to the bark, Ther. 82°. 


Monrovia Somoon, &0.—On Monday I 
to take breakfast 
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resbyterian Mission family. From them | obtained 


much valuable information. though 
pleasant pes 5 Seen e prosecute my inquiries, 


investi 


At 0 o'clock walked Acute Gupte 
y ves. 

Viohing ovideees of pies 
the nati : 


in the 
under the direction of 
is taught 


visit a town 
of these natives have 
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SF 


raves of many who 
'y malaria that I was 
prudence was a virtue 
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=e 
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After a short 


religion, and 


ve town, | went to 


Baptist meeting: 
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OF DONATIONS REORIVED BY THE TREASURER OF THE 
NBW-YORK STATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 
FOR THE MONTE OF JULY, vos 
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and a schedule of the articles in consider- | and Dr. Ayres were determined not to give up the the country, and pemonsiraied, and petitioned the | colored men to Africa, to preach the 
COLONIZATION JOURNAL. a which no rum is. I enclose | matter and the following day went on shore mother country against the evil, but in aS oy gut Sao qualified for Linea 
a copy of the © of Merytend fa Ud- lagu. | Soe Soham dearenset tanehowte wos be and asked in money to support 
COLONIZATION AND THE TRADE. whieh see the temperance prin- them, nor down among the reasons & separa. | them at school,to make whether 
7 nF ages cngubat Ge gue ens Dy arkeles | resolved at ence to goand ee the King ia bis cap- | tion trem was justiGable and necessary.” | ited for the mission ;and itis humbly reczmmten® 
T ies of Colonization, about twenty years several miles in the interior. The step was at- | Of all the nations, should be |ed to those who are convinced of ; 
= oe 2 and 3 can see that no one can become a | itol, England to iniquity of 
ago, started various accusations against Liberia, | (isi ..5 tho tatat chetioense pladign, tended with great hazard, as it would be placing | cautious how she reproaches us fur that which she | the slave trade, and are sensible of the great inbu- 
which from time to time are revived and repeated, as yy ty yo in | themselves entirely in the of a nation who ner eacarae’ agen we by chains, which cannes | madhly and Sates © stay Sewmante 
if new and true. We perceive by a correspondence | ardent or uses it, except in cases of sickness. as oage See ead a re. Wien they wm ped = | by any one act of univer- oi cas Pew ane cory yee, with the dread- 
published in the Colosisation piey-. ee PL KY qe eet o, yh eae = | Saeed os King Peter's capitol, they were shown! In 1787, some of the most philan- | their utmost to put a my yt wo ay Ba 
Rev. J. M. Pease, of the Pennsylvania Colonization |" Mt ae ‘the Constitution. Doubtless there | into the Palaver hall, covered with mats, to wait | thropiste of set on foot a plan, at the head | not a et ding thi, by cheertaliy 
Society, and Dr, James Hall, of Maryland, that have been cases of the clandestine introduction of | the of the King. After about an hour the | of which was Wilberforce, Sharp, Clark- to the mission proposed , 
the subject has again come up; and as Dr. Hall’s| diferent liquors into the colony, and that some few King be appearances, lens vey angry are cn ethane, Ox ocerns poeple then ln Lenten, whether is not the least compensauion we can 
letter 1s full and authentic, he having all that time | have always been opposed to the law on that sub- | the I oe Oe ob ietnet ie “ne Spas ease Gore Bee Oe nited States, who had | make to the poor Africans for the wrongs they are 
in Africa and the United States been familiar with | ject, but sm cannot be entirely suppressed, | that land for Aang Gin Sad Suse Seip open vetoes Ce Bai ecuy during Co wer of |csnstently by thin warighteous praction 
fi insert his letter and invite our readers’ | @0d liberty of opinion and speech is tolerated in repentadiy engieinad, 7s ber of the oe Revolution, on the return of the troops | May we not hope, that all are desirous of 
the ete, Coat , | Maryland in Liberia. Sinee the agitation of the | over again. num savages Sonne Se 2 ee The attention of ry -—-\4,,-T - 
attention to it. The objector must be very obstin- subject of i many have advocated a|now collected, appeared in no very pleasant | these individuals was directed to Sierra aid to forward this to the 
ate who can after reading it repeat the stale of tho Canstinntion in to the traffic humor. Capt. Stockton, not liking the position he reapers 7 eAprly Rony Mele yo] oT OE dwejjin the 
y alg dim enlsite. bua I believe @ ly are opposed to occupied, went and took his seat very near the|from the river of that name, first discovered craelty and the land of walley 
Barrons, May 14, 1853. | any ¢ It is hardly to say that the | King Tee em bie deo mle From the of this country a | of death ?” 
TO REV. J. MORRIS PRASE, —. : from the charged the with killing one of their tribe, district of land was ,and,| This address was at N 
Cor. Sec. Ps. Col. Society Mary State Colonization Society has, — Anetheron pomeuss published August, 
Dean Sin:—Your favor of the first inst, was | beginning, maintained one uniform, consistent course | named Sierra My ~ AL me yl ane the aid of the British Government having been ob- | 1773, fourteen years before the Association 
received at this office during my absence in New- | in to this matter, conforming entirely with seated himself to ~ , vey ber as- | tained, these colored nem See Cemnenee Ge was organized by Granville Sharp, Wilberforce, 
York, and only met my eye this morning. I hesi- | their public documents, sembly that this a be cap- | same year to the land from which their Clarkson, and others. This was, undoubtedly, the 
tated some moments whether to answer you at) Your fourth in seems to infer that the | tured several slave pete st Gee had been wickedly and forcibly carried away. In | first movement which.was ever made, in Ulfis or in 
once, or defer it until more at leisure, having much | Maryland State Colon ten Gesloty and the ©. & jen > ys) Sy peeedagy mms ye im cuacemeds Gat + hp Fy bes epgremnd end ollieted 26- 
iness ion with the Shir- - Com are connec me. place feeling e uring merican : ; presume . Hopkins 
oe hey enn ty hye ng again immedi. | is not so, an the Agent of both Associations, it} It may be imagined that the Capt. | from Nova Scotia by the British fleet, Sod landed was not the first to contrive the for establish- 
ately . but the matter on which you desire informa- | is trae, but I cannot see bow that connects them | Stockton and Dr. Ayes wad Tow critical in the ex-) at Sierra Leone. by Sa | which had been form- | ing colonies on the coast of he evidently 
tion is so plain, and on which so much documentary | any more than it would either of them to the treme—surrounded gn the highest dines op ed for prosecuting the enterprise, after ex: | suggested the idea to the English —— 
evidence has been placed before the public, that} Church, Masonic, or Odd Fellow Associations to y Cane, Conners in the highest degree pending a amount of money, surrendered the | Ai all events, he was the firs man who ved 
I concluded to sit down at ofce and give you a| which I might belong, or that the Pennsylvania communication which had been made to them | colony hands of the crown in 1807, and | the purpose of sending converted Africans as mis- 
reply ; and yet itis one of those cases in which, Colonization Society is connected with the Method- | by these men. The care Oe cae unarmed, | from that time to this the goverament of England sionaries to their native land, to preach the gospel 
from its simplicity, a reply is difficult—like de- | ist Church, of which you are a preacher. But this | except vbat Capt. — “y tols in his | has exercised jurisdiction over it. to their benighted brethren there. 
monstrating the shining of the sun or the falling of | is not important, as I can assure you that since the et. Ina moment of the Anformation of the successful establishment of| But this nobie enterprise into which Dr. Hop- 
rain to one exposed to their influences, To each | organization of the ©. & L. T. Company, I have | multitude broke out ina _war-yell, and every | this colony on the continent of Africa soop reach- | kins had entered with so much zeal, and with every 
and all of your interrogatories, | strongly feel in- | been its only Agent, made all its contracts, and fit- | one of them rose to his feet, with the most menac- | yd the United States, and at once attracted atten- prospect of success, was broken up by the dawn of 
clined merely to give the briefest and loudest | ted out every vessel transporting emigrants to Libe- ing attiiude. Capt. Stockton ving that imme-|tion. At that time there sailed wn ge) of | our revolution. The venerable pastor and his con- 
answer, No! No!! and it I could, in tones to split | ria, (and it has sent no vessel without emigrants,) diate violence wus intended, deliberately rose, and | Massachusetts a very remarkable man, by he name _— were driven by the enemy from their 
the tympanums of the doubting interrogators. It | and in no one instance has that company bought or | drawing out one of his pistols, ted it at the |} of Paul Cuffee, He, was largely engaged in navi- and the colored men from their studies. It 
seems strange to me that these questions should sold, or in any way been interested in any distilled head of the King, while, with other hand rais- gation, sailed his own vessel, had made a bumber | is, however, a remarkable fact that two of the young 
be asked at this time, particularly those in regard | liquor as an article of trade or for use on Consd, ex-|ed to heaven, he solemnly appealed to the Omni- | of voyages to foreiga countries, and ac- | Africans eee Dr. Hopkins, years after- 
to the Mary land State Colonization Society, in face | cept as a medicine in cases of sickness among the scient and Omnipotent God, who was thore present | quired @ large fortune. He wasa man of great | wards, in extreme went to Liberia, when 
of the repeated declarations of all the offieial docu- | emigrants. The Company, at its commencement | to witness what was a be against the injustice y, possessed of a strong and the colony was planted Out of these was 
ments of that Society from its organization to the | of operations, shipped ly of merchandise fitted | with which they had treated, and on whose | mind, with mach good sense, and y | Deacon Resteak a man well known throughout 
present day. 1 cannot believe that any candid | for the Liberia trade and consumption, but never | protection in this dangerous crisis he threw himself. | esteemed for his integrity, enterprise, and benevo- New-Enzland. The of this man is not only 
man, enough interested in Colonization to peruse — of any kind, save porter ale, and these | l'his act of extraordinary courage and self-posses- | lence. Upon ‘ of the success which had at-| highly interesting, but somewhat romantic. He 
the documents of that Society, can doubt as to the | seldom. sion, doubtless, was the means under God of sav- tended the British iy, his Were at once | was a native of Africa, but was brought to this 
statement of its officers on this head, and still less| 1 believe I have answered your questions entirely, | ing the lives of these two brave men, The King | excited in behalf of his de and degraded | country in 1760, when only fourteen years old. He 
can | believe that any statements of mine can in-| and I hope to your satisfaction; that they will seem | was intimidated, and the warriors, for the | colored brethren in this country, and he determin- | very soon manifested extraordinary talents; he 
fluence those doubting. Nevertheless, I will care- | answered to the satisfaction of those who induced | life of their sovereign, which they saw to be in im- | ed to do all in his power to ameliorate their condi- | quickly learned to read by his own unaided efforts, 
fully, and as fully as my time will permit, answer | you to ask them, I have little hope. The a= minent peril, fell flat on their faces, and in a little | tion, and to elevate them in the enjoyment of civil | In the same way he learned in which art he 
your interrogatories, not exactly in the order in| gation of temperance principles in Anoual Reports | time, the first impulse of savage rage having subsi- and religious privileges " returning them to the | became so skilful that he composed a num. 
which they are proposed, but give you a brief by the Maryland State Colonization Society under | ded, they became calm, and the “Palaver’’ went | homes of their fathers. He accordingly fitted out |ber of tunes. He was a highly esteemed 
sketch of what J know about the whole mater. the direction of its President, for over twenty years, | on more amicably than before. ‘Thus, by the steady | his own vessel, offering to those to pay @| teacher of vocal music in Newport, find hundreds 
In the autumn of 1833, | was appointed by the | we must consider as “Moses and the Prophets prudence and perseverance of Dr. Ayres, and by | free to Africa, About fort embarked resorted to his school for improvement in this de- 
Maryland Colonization Society an agent to proceed | 8nd those disposed to doubt and cavil would hard- | the energy, chivalrous courage, and extraordinary | with him from Boston and landed at Leone. | lightful art. He could the ish, as well as 


to Africa with a company of emigrants, and to -. ly be convinced though one rose from the dead. I 
cure a site for a new colony, to be called Maryland have extended this communication far beyond the 
in Liberia, to be exclusively under the jurisdiction limits intended, and the pressure of business has 
and direction of the Marylaud State Colonization | foreed me to write even worse than common, but | 


self-possession of Capt. Stockton, the greatest ob- | The entire expenses of thirty-two of ive language, 

stacle to the success of the Culonigation enterprise | amounting to $4,000, were defrayed by the noble- | universally esteemed for his integrity, and - 
was overcome ; and sufficient land for a settlement | minded man, Captain Cuffee did not live to see tending Christian character. He a. ah 
was purchased from those who were ac- | the commencement of the American Colonization | by Gardner 


é 
4 
Pa 
E 


4 . : ; : , whose name he assumed. Daur- 
Society. While making preparations for the enter- | trust you can decipher it, at least enough for your | knowledged to have an indisputable right to the | Society, having died soon after his return to this | ing a life, Deacon Gardner had bis mind direct- 
= ‘| Srgnenty stem the a of the me a it — be. vag he sal don ioe bateaitecy ar rey» ot o — of = > pm re oft to Africa, and obese the Ontony of Liberia pans 

n of Muanay . ia m res ’ ° name 4 ‘ 
mss comet Sih ibe cxpetton snd the ee| ourvery ahd vera, | Tn algning wa haalcoy of the ght grace renewing te a anh [ yt he enn ue apyorasyof intB 
tablishment of the Colony, its laws, constitution, James Hat, Agent, de. | strument by which this important territory, now actually conducted free colored em grants from the | native country. He emba:ked for Africa with forty 
&o. Leurly perceived that it was determined the —>-_ -— = Son cial ay United States to the coast of Africa. ty Lange on ’ any aD an o— _ 
new colony should be established on temperance LIBERIA—BISTORICAL SKETCHES—COL- greement for cession pure 6 ——— more xty years, man set 
principles. To this I cordially assented. On ONIZATION. entered into between the agents of the American! 7. 4:4, honor of orsanising the plan for colon. | Liberia, page Lim laying the foundation of an in- 
making out a list of cargo for the purchase of the Gun vender, Gill Gad o end of betescatine lefe- Colonization Society, and the King and head-men see the hee organising > i at Bi fant colony, which he hoped would be the germ of 
territory, however, | gave it as my opinion that a 08 =y - " of Mesurado. "s people England 


contract of that importance could not be made with | ™ation spread out in the following series of sketch- 
the netives on the section of the coast to the lee- | es, taken from the Newark Meroury, and which we 
ward of Liberia without rem, aod | gave my rea-| think can be traced to one of the firmest friends of 
sous for it; explaining the manner of trade, called | Qolonization, and a most honored citizen of Jersey 


the “round trade,” practised time immemorial on : tesmen : 
that part of the coast, which is a demand on the part ay 5 eat oe Cons © pay or 


heir influence to the cause as our friend Hon. D. 
of the native chief or factor of a part of any and . b he 

every article of merchandise known to them, ever|S. Gregory, Liberia would not long be repulsed 
offered for sale by the white man. For instance, a| and unacknowledged by our Government. 


tooth of ivory worth $40 would remaia for years : 7 
unsold, unless muskets, cloth, powder, tobacco, Arrer the plan had been matured by the intelli 


. nt and humane men in this country for colonis- 
*beads, flinis, Cullasses, looking glasses, and perhaps - the free le of color, the first difficulty was 
twenty other articles of traffic were paid for it; sc ebtala 0 teveloeey on the coast of Africa—a coun- 
rum being the leader, 1 gs to be exacted as a treat, try possessed by numerous sa tribes, all deep- 
or dash, before the trade palaver for the ivory could : A ‘ 
even be opened. I also informed them that no ly cagaged in the clave tendo, Jealous of overy 


.. | @ great and free and happy republic, oe Oe 
Know all men, that this contract, made on the cose, San eee gueiay canes > Gah, Gt ocean — > 
fifteenth day of December, in the year of our Lord | S¥isbed philanthropist, 
one thousand eight hundred twenty-one, be- 
tween King Peter, King George, King Toda, King ee 
Gover or King Lung Peter, King oromy, their eying Gos hte bene em overnment 18 | ria 80 richly enjoy 
Neeng ghee Pay D hy there can be no doubt, But we have reason to be- 
nee SS ee sn ES Oa De lieve that the idea of settling a colony in Africa] CAN SLAVERY BE DONE away? 
other part; witnesseth: That whereas certain per- ae Gun te te, oars by an emi : 
sous, citizens of the U.S. of America, are desirous | \° 0. suggested | The - oe Unpen this head, we see in an exchange four 
of establishing themselves on the western coast of |i og Dr. Sam I Hopkins, of New. | measures proposed to facilitate emancipation, which 
Afrien, and bave invested Capt. RB. . Giockwa | oo. Rhode island. Dr. Hopkins was a distinguish-|*rike us as reasonable and wise ; and we regret 
and Eli Ayres with full powers to treat with ond | id writer, end the feunder df these of 
purchase from us, the said Kings, Princes and head- : 


theo- 
: : logy known as Hopki . at this | to render all from the North re 
men, certain lands (here follow the boundaries) | ‘8 .—y= suggestions pulsive, 
and being fully conv of the pacific and just me was common New-E mer- . 


t 








: : | Views of the said citizens of America, and being chante of aera oe =_* m &e Here are four laws which could be - 
native paler between any two tribes. could be| (erfere with the nefarious traf, “ln Nevestoer, |sirous to reciprocate the friendship snd flee: | slave trade, and derived a considerable revenue from | flare aim Mus tens mila could be passed with 
settled without rum, and that & quarrel would | 1821, Captain R. F, Stockton, in the U, 8. Sloop- | “oa expremed for us and our people,do hereby, in | 16 49 purchase Dr. Hopkins himself had | Would certainly destroy it progress of time. 
eaten open for eee Se gn be tree of-war Alligator, arrived on the coast. Ca consideration of so much to be paid down, and to owned 0 clave, whem he had sold before com-| _ First, The law, ts Gpematy Ge 
Or use at the settlement of it. Notwithstanding | Stockton had received instructions from our Gov- | be paid—via., six muskets, two hogeheads of tobac- ing to New-York, That there was any thing wrong | *!#ves to earn their that of their 

, , tt . ’ ’ ’ ; ren. 
all my Rp ape ey = oe nice: + age | os ernment to co-operate with the agents of the Col- m, Epis Sguqsen, & ny von, Wen 108 | ia the traffic of slaves don’t appear at this time wo | *bild 
to gran vemh, Oven or the purchase of territory, onigstion Society in securing a convenient territor pots, four hats, one dozen knives forks, one bar- have occurred to any one. 1t was universally prac- Second, The law of the dark in respect to 
and | declined going on the expedition without it, oe rel rum, four umbrellas, one dogen plates, five bar- | i deno looked the feudal serf to the child 1h 
ith ‘ \, of peti | for the settlement of emigrants. Dr, Ayres, a : om enn bed sed it, and all upon | , giving the cenditicn of 
or without | J. “4 Se ing it on the coast | ica) gentleman of high character, and who had | "els of pork, twenty looking-glasses, twelve decan- it as lawful and right, With Dr. Hopkins the its father, and not, as now, that of its mother 
in case it was fou . | ny oe in order charge of the interests of the Society, accompa- ters, fifty shoes, twelve glass tumblers, three pieces subject became one of thought, and he soon Third, A law forbidding the interna! slave-trade. 
to effect a purchase. It was finally determined, 8 | nied apt. Stockton on an ex voyage along | Alico, one box pipes, one keg naile—for ever cede | vag wy apr Ay dy FB. was not| Fourth, A law by each of the States and the 
a compromise, that I should be permitted to put| the coast. On the 10th of —_ came | 84 relinquish the above described lands to Capt. only highly iniquitous, but fraught with and | General Government, appropriating money to aid 
on board a certain quantity of rum; that the same to anchor in the Mesurado Bay, where the . | K.P. Stockton and Dr, Eli Ayres, to have and to “4 He felt that conetitan Geuké be | all willing emigrants to reach Libera. 
should not be broac Lo? ae, er wand co Sam ing town of Monrovia is now situated. The hold the said for the use of these suid | done to repair the injuries which the children of a 
po treat, —— _- t eee e —_ pearance of the coast in this place confirming the citizens of America. In witness whereof, &., sign- Africa had received from our country. 
ween ur a 9 se . procu . avorable reports which they had heard, they at ed and sealed by the respective parties. St» lenmadintete ost Ghent 2 eanese @ for}. A™ Avnicaw Paiwos.—Among the 
whheut k. Thee only 9s ® part of | once determined to land, and attempt a The news of this transaction gave joy to all the | ed colored. persns, with a. view of restr. |Y the Severn, which arrived lately at 
the purchase iy ye wd py. That, le ease After much delay, they obtained a promise from | friends of the cause in this country, and inspired | ing them to the land of ubeir fathers, and thus to | % Beg., was Prince Sidi, the son of « 
yA rt prone could be effected without the rum. I| the King to hold a“ Palaver;” but to reach his the Board with new quae 68 GUh 2 GANS eee transmit to Afvica the of our arta, our | African chieftain over the Tursas people, who trade 
should cause the amount put on board by the So- residence they were obliged to leave the coast and fidem hopes of fuiure success, civilisation, and our religion, Wish a boldness and with the islands and portions of the African conti- 
ciety to be oamed into the sea, These were my | make their way, by wi , narrow paths, through omen fearlessness characteristic of the man, he preached | °° which form the French colonial establish- 
- pee sey = pe pe Cape Palmas, | found | an almost impervious wm 4 They were aware NUMBER II. & sermon to bis congregation, exposing and point- ments between the Senegal and ihe Gambia riv- 
@ natives ready a oe © Cegus & Saw that wap one pene themselves completely in Before ly of the American | edi ing sla as a. base and infumous | °™ The Prince came on board the Severn at St. 
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